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each movement suggests the next one, so that, 


THE GREAT WANT IN A TRUE SYSTEM OF /in a little time, the process is carried on 


EDUCATION. 
BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL- 

The present aim in systems of education 
is to study books; to store the minds of the 
young with the recorded thoughts of the 
wise, learned and good who have preceded 
us. 

This is all right in its place. But we 
must keep in mind there is a great amount of 
unwritten knowledge. This the present sys- 
tem cannot reach. Besides, the young have 
muscles as wel) as minds, which, particularly 
in this day of imperative practical duties, 
possess equal claims to careful education and 
training. 

Of the capability of the muscles for edu- 
cation, we have multiplied evidences. When 
a girl first commences to knit, how slow 
and studied is every movement of the fingers, 
the whole mind being engrossed with the de- 
liberate placing of the needles, and the slow 
adjustment of the yarn in every stitch, one 
after another, and often with the mother’s 
instruction superadded; and, when it is fin- 
ished, it is but a poor specimen of kuitting 
after all. But during this slow process, the 
muscles are being educated. By means of 
the sympathetic nerves, the same movements 
of the muscles, successively repeated in the 
same order, through the wise economy of 
the physical constitution, so trains them, that 


without further thought than a watchful con- 
sciousness to detect when the natural move- 
ment suggested by the nerve is not responded 
to by the muscle—that is, is not made. This 
break in the natural process at once arrests 
attention. A readjustment ensues, and the 
work proceeds again seemingly without 
thought. 

The same education of the muscles is wit- 
nessed in making a pen from a quill, writing 
with a pen, and, indeed, in every process re- 
quiring a repetition of movements in the 
same order. At first, every motion must be 
engrossingly regarded and directed. But 
during this process, the muscles are educated 
and trained to the movement, so that in a 
little time the operation can be continued 
while the mind of the operator may be en- 
gaged in improving thought and reflection. 
What a wise and benevolent provision do we 
here find in our constitution ! 

Moreever, when the muscles become com- 
pletely trained to any succession of move- 
ments, a pleasureable sensation accompanies 
the engagement which calls these movements 
into requisition, even after the lapse of a long 

riod. I have known instances of persons 
who had been brought up on a farm, and ac- 
customed in early life to the use of a scythe 
and flail, who, on visiting a farm »fter many 
years’ city residence, at the season when 
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threshing and mowing were in progress, have 
taken those instruments, and used them ef- 


jently witha. zest and delight, from the 
a ureable sensation of awakened muscu- 
‘actimjties that had long lain dormant. 


> The mistles, like the mind, are more easily 


educatéd*when young. They are then more 
pliable, teachable, and retentive. In pro- 
cesses requiring delicacy of touch or move- 
ment, early training of the muscles is of the 
highest importance. Unless the muscles are 
trained, as they can be,to execute,either direct- 
ly or indirectly, the’most delicate and perfect 
conceptions of the mind, the human machine 
is not in harmeny—it is not properly bal- 
anced. But this defect is not the fault of the 
original corstitution. It is the result of the 
disproportioned regard to the education and 
training of the mind and muscles. 

There is no substitute for this muscular 
training. It matters not how much the mind 
may know, how highly it may be educated— 
it is a locked up treasure, in every depart- 
ment, until the muscles are trained to give it 
active value by executing properly whatever 
the mind dictatee. Even speaking and writ- 
ing—articulation and penmanship—to both 
of which important processes far too little at- 
tention is given, require muscular training. 
And if this is done early in life, and persist- 
ently adhered to for a few years, the enuncia- 
tion being clear and distinct, and the letters 
well formed, both these valuable and indis- 
pensable needs of pleasant and improving 
social intercourse may be conducted as readi- 
ly, and more pleasureably, than in the present 
too general indistinct and hurried articula- 
tion and illegible writing. 

As before remarked, there is no substitute 
for muscular training. Some years ago, great 
perfection was attained in Paris in forming 
papier mache representations of the human 
body, with all its muscles, nerves, organs, and 
viscera. Every portion, with the most mi- 
nute precision, was so arranged that it could 
be taken apart, piece by piece, or dissected, 
and then readjusted, so that every part of the 
human body, internal and external, and its 
connection with other parts, could be readily 
seen, and deliberately studied. 

This attainment was regarded with great 
interest and favor by many benevolent per- 
sons, under the belief that it would relieve 
students of medicine from what was regarded 
as a hardening influence of dissecting a dead 
subject, by furnishing all needed information 
without it. Some students of surgery were 
accordingly educated by using a papier 
mache representation, instead of a real “ sub- 
ject.” When these students came to put their 
surgical knowledge into practice, however, 
by using the knife and other instruments, 
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they found that their muscles not having been 
trained to the requisite delicacy and steadi- 
ness-of movement, it was like butchering the 
patient—a rough, irregulas, and unsueceseful 
attempt—causing “much seffering *which: a 
proper training of the muscles might have 
avoided. 

In order for success, the muscles must be 
simultaneously trained with the mind—must 
be tanght'to do, as well as ‘the mind to know, 
—it being the practical part that is of the 
greatest service to our fellow-creatures. 

The general plan of our institutions of 
learning is imported. Colleges and universi- 
ties were formerly conducted by priests and 
clergymen. The principal aim of the col- 
leges of Europe was to educate the students 
for one of the three “earned professions,” 
divinity, medicine, and law. School Jearn- 
ing, or literary instruction, was regarded as 
thrown away upon mechanics, farmers, labor- 
ers, and even upon merchants, further than 
io understand geography and business ac- 
counts. In the time of Henry VIII. and 
Queen Elizabeth, it is said, a large proportion 
of the “ nobility ” could not read or write. 

Times now are happily altered. We see 
their mistake, and in measure correct it. We 
have learned to appreciate the superiority of 
intelligent over unskilled labor in every de- 
partment of industry, and to understand the 
greatly predominating relative importance 
of the products of industrial pursuits, to so- 
ciety, and to the country, over those of the 
“three learned professions,” and to see that 
this relation is becoming more and more 
marked in favor of industrial pursuits. 

To the Society of Friends, this considera- 
tion presents itself with peculiar significance 
and interest. In such education as it is their 
concern to impart to their children, which 
must include a knowledge of the laws of 
health, and of the importance of obeving 
them, the three learned professions may very 
generally be dispensed with.: Instead of a 
preparation for these, the education of the 
muscles, and a knowledge of the use of tools, 
must be substituted as adapted to the present 
practical condition of society, and must be 
acquired simultaneously with the literary 
and scientific attainments, and superiority 
and skill in them should be rewarded by 
similar evidences of approbation. 

Two marked and sorrowful results arise 
from the present mode of pushing the intel- 
lectual development in college, to the neglect 
of training the muscles to some designed end, 
and learning to use tools with a pnrpose 
while young. 

Very few college graduates, comparatively, 
ever engage in mechanical or other producing 
industrial pursuits. The reason is evident, 
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from controlling principles in human nature, 
which we will do well adequately to regard. 
From constitutional influences which tend to 
self-reliance and progress, and are therefore 
good, it is unfavorably mortifying to a young 
person, after having obtained an eminence or 
an advanced position, to be compelled to 
come down or go back again. Hence, after 
a college graduate has obtained his diploma 
for success and distinction in his collegiate 
performances, if he enters upon mechanical or 
manufacturing pursuits, he has to go back 
and commence at the very A B C of the busi- 
ness, and, with all his college acquirements, 
have the mortification of being surpassed and 
thrown into the shade by young and illiter- 
ate fellow workers, who had happily acquired 
experience and training in using tools. This 
humiliation the college graduate can rarely 
undergo, Nor ought he to be subjected to it. 
It is not favorable to him. His manliness 
and self-reliance suffer, and all this from no 
fault of his, but from the neglect of those 
who had the direction of his education. If 
he had had his muscles trained, and learned 
the general use of tools simultaneously with 
his literary and scientific studies, a very brief 
special training would have enabled him to 
take a respectable and remunerative position 
ina manufacturing establishment, or other in- 
dustrial engagement. 

The second sad result from the present 
mode of collegiate studies, is the great pum- 
ber of graduates that become intemperate. 
This, also, is a result naturally to be looked 
for, from the combination of circumstances 
brought to bear upon them. I was lately in- 
formed, that a person who had carefully 
traced the lives of the graduates of some 
college after they had gone out into the 
world, ascertained that one-half of them died 
drunkards! What a sorrowful termination 
of a life, from which, no doubt, much was 
hoped during the sacrifices that were made 
in order to get the college course completed ! 
And the thought is rendered sadder, when 
we reflect, that the course pursued towards 
the student, from want of proper care to 
adapt his education to his wants and circum- 
stances, tended to produce the result of fill- 
ing a drankard’s grave, instead of fulfilling 
the bright hopes that had been entertained 
of him! It is a sorrowful picture, but it is 
one, though less frequently, occurring with 
the children of Friends, because hitherto, 
few of them, comparatively, have been sent 
to college, which should be looked at, care- 
fully examined, and the practical lesson 
which it plainly teaches treasured up thought- 
fully. 

Let me state a not uncommon case. A 
bright youth of a family is selected to have 
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a college education. His home education is 
directed to this end. His brothers do all the 
domestic duties, and he is kept at his books. 
Father, mother, sisters, all cheerfully make 
the necessary sacrifices, which are often se- 
vere, in order that this favorite of the famil 
may pass successfully and respectably throug 
the college course and receive his diploma, 
when they suppose their labors and sacrifices 
for him will terminate, and he will be able, 
by his learning, not only to do for himself, 
but perhaps return to them a part of what 
they had through many long years advanced. 
Now, with all his learning and his diploma, 
he is among the most helpless of human 
beings. The “learned professions” are all 
fully supplied. That last resort, a vacant 
school, does not open to him. He has no 
means of converting the knowledge which he 
has acquired with so much expense and 
labor, into the needful food and clothing for 
himself, much less to make any return to his 
family, for their kindness and sacrifices on 
his account. If he only had a knowledge of 
the use of tools, he could do something. But 
this knowledge he has not. This practical 
part of his education was, unhappily, ne- 
glected. There is nothing he can do for a 
livelihood. He is forced intu idleness, is 
disheartened, seeks associates probably like 
himself, wauts excitement, takes to drinking, 
and dies of intemperance, the natural result 
of the mistaken system of distorted education. 
Many men of wealth who have not had 
that practical knowledge of human nature 
that would have shown them the necessity of 
bestowing upon their sons, with their scholas- 
tic education, a means of usefully and pleas- 
ureably employing their activities, (rendered 
more necessary by what such education 
awakens,) have had similarly to deplore the 
premature loss of beloved and promising 
sons! The son bears the shame, the suffer- 
ing, and the blame; but if we regard things 
rightly, the primary fault, though kindly in- 
tended, no doubt, and from want of true 
knowledge, rests with the parent in the one- 
sided and deformed education bestowed upon 
his son, and the failure to place him in the 
way of some congenial and useful activities. 


(To be continued.) 
- oe 





GULIELMA WILSON, 


A memorial of Centre Monthly Meeting, 
concerning our deceased Friend Gulielma Wil- 
son, approved by Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

The subject of this memoir was born in’ 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, on the &th 
day of the Twelfth month, 1794. 

Her parents, Job and Hannah Packer, 
were members of the religious Society of 
Friends, of which she had a birthright. They 
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removed to Clinton Co., Pennsylvania, when 
she was three years of age. Early in lifeshe 
was deprived, by death, of the Christian care 
of a concerned mother, but she realized that 
the Divine Master was ever near to direct her 
goings. She was often heard to speak of 
the gracious dealings of her Heavenly Father 
towards her when quite young, so that she 
was enabled to experience the love of God to 
be shed abroad in her heart. Being remote- 
ly situated from Friends, she grew up amongst 
a different class of people. In the eighteenth 
year of her age she entered into marriage with 
our late Friend, Robert Wilson, with whom 
she lived about forty-three years. They set- 
tled in Clearfield Co., Pennsylvania, when it 
was quite a wilderness. Living from amongst 
Friends, the Society of her choice, she 
was not left comfortless. As she was willing 
to ask her Heavenly Father for strength to 
do her duty to her family and fellow-creatures, 
she sweetly realized the promise given, “ ask, 
and ye shall receive.” 

In the year 1825 she removed with her 
family to Centre Co., within the limits of this 
meeting, where she passed the remainder of 
her life. She felt a deep interest in the pro- 
motion and advancement of our Society, and 
was a diligent attender of meetings when health 
would permit. Her seat was seldom vacant. 
She was ever ready to encourage the weary 
traveller Zionward, evincing a great concern 
for the youth. Though greatly in the cross 
she felt called to speak in public, but as she 
was willing to yield obedience, it brought 
peace to her own mind. In duetime her gift 
was acknowledged, and she was recommended 
as a Minister. She bore a faithful testimony 
to the principles of our Society, and was an 
example worthy of imitation, often express- 
ing thankfulness to her Heavenly Father in 
supporting her under many trials. She was 
of a delicate constitution, but of an industri- 
ous turn, and to use the proverb, “ She seek- 
eth wool and flax, and worketh willingly with 
her hands.” She was always cheerful, and 
her heart and house were ever open to her 
friends. Being unable to attend meeting for 
several years before her death, she desired 
Friends tocome and sit with her and her fami- 
ly, which request was granted. These sea- 
sons she greatly appreciated, and how strong 
were her religious feelings in silent worship 
may be discovered from some lines penned by 
her, which are as follows : “Oh, Lord, in silence 
. have I sought Thee; in silence have I found 
Thee; in silence have I worshipped Thee; in 
silence hast Thou shown me Thy wonderful 
works.” She continued to grow weaker as 
her years increased, and was afflicted with a 
disease of a chronic nature, so that her suffer- 
ing was great, but she was often heard to say, 


“Why is it that I am so long continued! 
Oh, how I desire to be released! I want no 
more of this world’s goods!” She expressed 
love to all her fellow-creatures, saying, “I 
love them all!’ While she had strength to 
speak she gave good advice and counsel to her 
children. 

the quietly breathed her last as one falling 
into a sweet sleep, on the 16th of Third month, 
1870, in the 76"h year of her age. By her 
request a solemn meeting was held at her own 
house, after which her remains were interred 
in Friends’ burial-ground at Centre. 





EXTRAVAGANCE IN DRESS, 

The Queen of Belgium has recently been 
summoned in a court of law by a Brussels 
“modiste” for 67,000 francs ($13.400,) the 
alleged value of certain articles of dress sup- 
plied to Her Majesty, which sum the Jatter 
refuses to pay, on the ground of its being an 
exorbitant demand. The changes in the 
fashion, which one hears talked of so inces- 
santly, and for which thousands of people 
are compelled to pay extravagant sums, there 
being no appeal from the absurd tyranny, 
are originated by these “ modistes,” not by 
any means as improvements on previous fash- 
ions, nor because they are more becoming, 
but because they provide ar excuse for spend- 
ing money and wasting time on the part of 
those who have no worthier occupation than 
to “study the fashion.’”’ ‘Thus, no sooner 
has one style come into vogue, than it is mys- 
teriously whispered that certain things are 
worn a little longer, or shorter, or fuller, or 
higher, or lower, of a lighter color, or of a 


darker, or they are worn square instead of 
round, or round instead of square, or braided, 


or flounced, or with tucks, or plain, or gored, 
or with a train, or without one, or with 
high heels, or no heels, or feathers instead 
of flowers, or with enormous paniers, on 
which any one could sit while the wearer 
is walking along the street—in short there is 
no end to the absurdities which are daily 
perpetrated under the name of “ fashion ;” 
yet this tyranny appears to be more firinly 
established than any kingdom or republic. No 
one seems to have the courage to resist it, on 
this side of the Atlantic at least; on the 
other, however, the Crown Princess of Prus- 
sia, the eldest daughter of Queen Victoria, 
following the excellent example of her moth- 
er, who has never yielded to the demands of 
fashion, has inaugurated a league of ladies, 
whose purpose is “ to cultivat2 plainness and 
modesty of dress, with good taste, befitting 
materials, but no extravagance nor meretri- 
cious display.” The idea was also taken up 
by a band of ladies at the late Social Science 
meeting in England, who agreed that the 
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true way to rescue society from the outrage- 
ous inventions and the ruinous expenditure 
which characterize the dress of the day, is to 
revolutionize the ideas and styles of the bou- 
doir and the saloons, and introduce modesty 
and economy among themselves; and they 
seriously invite all good and honorable wo- 
men to join them in this crusade against 
fashionable dressmakers. It is to be fervent- 
ly hoped that all ‘good and honorable” wo- 
men will respond to the call, and set an ex 
ample which the vain and frivolous will feel 
themselves constrained to follow. 

f any one expected that the fiery trial 
through which Paris has lately passed would 
have had the effect of reforming that city, he 
is doomed to disappointment. During the 
siege there were no fashions at all. Ladies 
wore their old dresses, or re-made them into 
the plainest of the plain; and for a time they 
laid aside those absurd inventions of the Sec- 
ond Empire—the “chignon,” the “ panier” 
and “crinoline; ’they were also obliged to 
give up the extravagance of wearing three 
new dresses every day, which was in vogue 
at Eugenie’s Court. It was, indeed, danger- 
ous for any woman to appear on the street in 
anything but mourning; if she had on finery 
of any kind she ran the risk of being hooted 
and pelted for rejoicing, or seeming to re- 
Joice, in the sufferings of the city. But with 
the return of peace and the revival of busi- 
ness has come the influx of foreign visitors 
and the restoration of “fashion” to its form- 
er ascendency. “Paris,” says the corres- 
pondent of the London Daily Telegraph, “ has 
learned nothing, forgotten nothing ; and she 
sends out to-day styles of attire as shameless 
in their immodesty, vanity, prodigality and 
defiance of true feminine grace as anything 
which scandalized the last years ‘of the Em- 
pire. She avenges herself on the modest 
German women with a book of fashions 
which is calculated to ruin all moderate reve- 
nues, to put chastity and sobriety to scorn, 
and to drive even Queens into courts of law. 
Those prodigious trains, those senseless ap- 
pendages, that huge sham mass of dead hair, 
which no longer so much as affects to be nat- 
ural; the countless flounces and furbelows, 
scrolls and ruches, which are the negation 
and the death of drapery ; the hats and bon- 
nets which have ceased to be more than a 
ludicrous caprice; the piled-up passementerie 
and costly inartistic trimmings—all these, 
with high heels, breeding corns and bunions ; 
black lead“ under the eyes, causing early 
blindness; and a tout ensemble which would 
make modest women blush, if poudre de 
perles allowed it—are what we get from 
Paris, where so little apparently has survived 
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prayed to see die.” 

This is strong language, but not stronger 
than the occasion calls for. It is high time 
that the tyranny of fashion, as ugly as it is 
contemptible, should ceaze, and that Ameri- 
can wives, sisters and daughters should re- 
fuse to live any longer under the perpetually 
changing orders of impudent women who 
teach them to lay themselves out to advertise 
and allure rather than to please and adorn. 
— Public Ledger. 





A TRIBUTE. 

Henry Hull, a well known mivister in the 

Society of Friends, has left this tribute to the 
beautiful character of his wife : 


“ When I recur to the time of our first ac- 
quaintance, and the formation of our union 
in the bands of marriage, I cannot but be- 
lieve, that as the servant of Abraham was di- 
rected by the favor of Heaven when seeking 
a wife for Isaac, so the goodness of Isaac’s 
God was evidenced to me; our union being 
formed under*the serious consideration of the 
expediency of seeking a blessing, as our pros- 
pects of a settlement in the world were not 
flattering. i ° . 

“My dear Sarah entered cheerfully as a 
helpmate into the duties of a wife; cross oc- 
currences sometimes assailed us, which affect- 
ed her tender mind, but I do not remember 
that she ever murmured, if she did she was 
careful to conceal it from me. I often ad- 
mired the turn she would give to these occur- 
rences, and the pleasant way she had to keep 
me from being discouraged, always manifest- 
ing a willingness to continue the necessary 
exertions ; saying, ‘ Let us not seek for great 
things: if we can live comfortably, and have 
it in our power to entertain travelling Friends’ 
—privileges which she enjoyed in her father’s 
house— these are all the riches I crave; and 
to obtain so much I am willing to labor early 
and late in the management of my domestic 
concerns, and more particularly if it will be 
the means of leaving thee more at liberty to 
attend to thy religious engagements.’ We 
were so situated that we often had the com- 
pany of Friends, many of whom were poor, 
and if I observed any partiality in her be- 
haviour at such times, it was in showing par- 
ticular attention to these. I have sometimes 
pleasantly remarked this to her; when her 
reply would be,‘ I know how to feel with 
these—the rich have many friends.’ When 
travelling in the service of the ministry she 
was so far from holding me back, that she 
encouraged me to attend to religious duties, 
saying: ‘If thou neglect thy religious duties, 
we may not prosper in the world; and how- 


except the curse which every honest heart! ever much I miss thee when from home, I 
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had rather thou shouldst go than stay. I 
often feel a sweet union with thee when thou 
art absent; and sometimes partake with thee 
not only in suffering, but in thy consolations 
also.’ 

“As a mother, she was prudent in the 
management and government of her children, 
habituating them early to industry, consider- 
ing it not only necessary to enable them to 
provide for their subsistence, but also condu- 
cive to health; yet tenderly careful to watch 
over them, so as to contribute to their com- 
fort ; saying, ‘Too much should not be re- 
ee of children: I feel much for them in 
their tender years, and would rather over. 
exert myself than require too much of them.’ 

“ As a friend she was firm ; slow to believe 
a report to the disadvantage of any one; 
truly a peace-maker ; much respected in the 
neighborhood where she was best known ; and 
I believe every person who lived near her, 
and was acquainted with her, would join me 
in this testimony to her disposition to promote 
peace and good will.” 

PRAYER, SUBMISSION, AND FAITH. 
BY EDWARD C. TOWNE. 


It happened to me, during a severe drought 
of last year, to be at work one morning on a 
particularly parched spot of ground, when 
suddenly it came over me, as I drew my rake 
along where the surface was like hot ashes, 
that such hot dust might gradually appear 
in every field, and even under the abundant 
trees which more than half fill the landscape, 
until life should perish in all growing things, 
and all water should fail, and the dying crea- 
tures should pant helpless under the blazing 
sun. I gasped with involuntary horror at 
the picture which the drooping grass-blades 
had stimulated my imagination to draw; 
and on the very instant I thought, or saw 
almost, as if it were part of a vision opened 
to me, how every creature, to the full extent 
not merely of its knowledge or its faith, but 
of its imagination, would with one accord 
and with every energy of soul, or mind, or 
desire, or instinct, attempt to pray. I quick- 
ly scanned this thought of passionate petition, 
of prayer made natural and just by such 
necessity, and felt that I could readily ac- 
cept whatever general grounds of prayer can 
be resolved into this natural necessity. 

But at once I reflected—and still as if I 
saw it in a vision—into what frame of mind, 
after all, a well-grounded Christian must 
come, upon meeting such a calamity. If 
rooted and no in the divine love, and 
expectant always of perfect good to all, ac- 


cording to the power that worketh in us, he 
would certainly calm his first natural cries, 
and strive to rest in the conclusion that the 
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perfect Providence doeth all things well— 
not just tolerably, but wety. And so I 
readily came to this view, that the more per- 
fect prayer is that which silences petition, 
bringing to the altar no sacrifice but that of 
perfect submission. 


Reaching this point, and still as if I be-- 


held the shifting scenes of a vision, I next 
saw another step before me—that of the faith 
which no calamity surprises, and to which, 
in consequence, there arises no need to under- 
take a struggle of submission. So that the 
conclusion of the whole matter seemed to be 
this, that prayer, a bitter or a blessed necessity 
to the natural man, ceases to be the voice of 
petition, and becomes that of submission, as 
the soul learns the way of true access to 
God; and that the entirely spiritual man, 
conscious of the intimate nearness of the 
wisdom and holiness and love of God, has no 
special occasion even to lift up his heart, save 
as it ever rises in unceasing sacrifice of grate- 
ful adoration, knowing that God is already 
nearer the heart than it is to itself, and that 
no speech nor voice can possibly go forth 
from us before the Divine answer to our need 
has arrived. 

These things I saw, with the order and de- 
tail here given, as I was continuing my work, 
and in less time than it would require to read 
over the preceding lines. It came upon me, 
of course, under the suggestion of circum- 
stances, yet like a waking vision. I felt as if 
there were a “Thus saith the Lord” in it; 
though I knew well that for me to presume 
this would be unfit to the last degree. Then 
I recalled how, when I was a little boy, I 
once leaned my head against a window dur- 
ing a terrific thunder storm, and calmed my 
fears by thinking over, steadily and hard, 
that “ Our Father” would do the best possi- 
ble with me, and that I should not be hurt, 
even if I were killed; and how a thousand 
times since that I had followed the same 
course of struggle for perfect trust, until now 
my mind naturally rested in this threefold 
conviction : first, that prayer is fitting and 
necessary and good just so far as it is natur- 
al and true, whatever may be its object or its 
circumstances ; second, that submission, as 
far as in us lieth, is more fitting, more nec- 
essary, and every way better than petition, 
and the prayer of submission, therefore, than 
the prayer of petition; and, third, that he 
liveth truest and best and nearest to God 
whose faith, deeply-rooted and strongly 
grown, anticipates, humbly and submissively, 
yet with strong serenity of watching and 
waiting—anticipates and removes all occa- 
sion for either petition or the sruggle of sub- 
mission. 


at on 
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EGYPTIAN MAXIMS. 


Dr. J. P. Thompson, in his “Notes on 
Egyptology” in the Bibliotheca Sacra, gives 
the following maxims from the ancient 
Egyptians : 

“ Do not take on airs. 

“Do not maltreat an inferior; respect the 
aged. 

“Do not save thy life at the expense of 
another's. 

“Do not pervert the heart of thy comrade 
if it is pure. 

“ Do not make sport of those who are de- 
pendent upon thee. 

“Do not maltreat a woman, whose strength 
is less than thine own. Let her find in thee 
a protector. 

“Tf from a humble condition thou hast be- 
come powerful, and the first in the city fer 
opulence, let not riches make thee proud, for 
the first author of these good things is God. 

“If thou art intelligent, bring up thy son 
in the love of God. If he is courageous, act- 
ive, and increases thy property, give him the 
better recompense. But if the son whom thou 
hast begotten is a fool, do not turn away thy 
heart from him, for he is thy son.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OTOE AGENCY, 


Extracts from a letter received from Albert 
L. Green, dated Otoe Agency, 10th mo. 27th, 
1871: 

“T feel assured that we have only to make 
our wants known, and they will be considered ; 
for our Yearly Meeting, through its Com- 
mittee and Aid Associations, has already 
shown that it realizes the position which the 
Society of Friends has assumed. 

Those among this tribe who have removed 
into houses are showing their taste by deco- 
rating their rooms with illustrated newspapers, 
and such pictures as they can obtain; and if 
some of our friends have anything of this kind 
on hand for contribution, our Indians will 
hold them acceptable. 

I am anxious to obtain as many household 
conveniences and comforts, for those who have 
houses, as economy will admit of. Being al- 
ready enabled to supply a few bedsteads, 
tables, and chairs, a few more are still needed, 
as are also about a dozen bed-ticks. 

As regards clothing, the quantity required 
for men’s wear will not exceed that sent last 
year. The amount and variety needed by 


published last week, the Publication Com- 
mittee desire to inform Friends interested in 
the improvement of our Indians, that the 
Central Committee has received subscriptions 
which have enabled it to authorize the Agent 
among the Otoes to supply a part of the wants 
referred to. 

The Aid Society of Philadelphia is pro- 
curing warm clothing for the boys and men, 
and is actively at work on winter clothing for 
the school children and women among the 
Otoes. 

The Societies at Wilmington and West 
Chester are working for the Nemaha Agency, 
and Societies in other places are preparing to 
aid. Considerable supplies of new and partly- 
worn clothing have also been received. 

The interest in the subject appears to be on 
the increase ; we hope it will spread still more 
widely, in view of the fact that the opportu- 
nities now extended to our Society may 
possibly not continue many years. 


In addition to the above, we have been re- 
quested to state that blankets and comfort- 
ables are especially needed. 


a ae 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








I feel poor, very poor, but yet I can humbly 
and gratefully acknowledge I am at seasons 
favored with the incomes of that soul-enrich- 
ing goodness, whereby I am enabled to hold 
on my way. What would we be if this were 
withdrawn? What could we do if left to our- 
selves—to our own feeble efforts, unaided by 
Divine power? We are called to work out 
our own salvation, but not by the might 
or power of the natural mind. “Not by 
might nor by power, but by My Spirit, saith 
the Lord.” Hence the need of centering to 
the eternal, inspeaking Word, the indwelling 
Spirit, that we may know a renewal of strength 
and ability to perform the work of our day. 
I feel renewedly the need for us to dwell 
deep, to know our attention singly fixed on 
this invincible Power, and may nothing, 
neither heights nor depths, things present nor 
to come, be able to divert us from a steady 
perseverance in the work of our day. What 
is thy trial? Has any new thing happened 


women and children may be determined with | unto thee? If so, let thy confidence remain 
tolerable accuracy by referring toa statement | firm in that which is unchangeable. It has 
of the number and condition of the old, | proven sufficient in former seasons of trial, 
middle-aged, and young of the tribe, which | and it will not now fail thee. Mind thy call- 
ing, and therein abide. Hold thou fast unto 
that whereunto thou hast attained, and let no 
man take thy crown. Let not the fear of 


was transmitted to the Aid last winter.” 


a 





Referring to the above extracts and to those 
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man rob thee of that peace which has gra- 
ciously been given thee, in lieu of some of the 
world’s pleasures which thou hast been called 
upon to resign. 





How precious are the Gospel promises, as 
found in Scripture records. They come to 
us sometimes almost as though spoken by an 
outward voice. When the word of promise 
has been thus presented to me, entirely un- 
sought for, have been instructed and 
strengthened by laying aside what had been 
engaging my attention, and looking up text 
and context. It is interesting to observe the 
application of the promise at the time when 
first pronounced ; and sometimes its applica- 
tion seems as direct to myself, and as new, as 
though heard for the first time. 

The promises of the Most High are sure 
unto every dependent child, and none of us, 
I trust, are willing to be so rebellious as to 
place ourselves beyond the arena of His 
mercies. On the other hand, when we are 
submissive to His requirements and depend- 


ent on His guidance, we are often able to! 


acknowledge, wonderfully marvellous are His 
workings. 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 2, 1871. 


Inpran Arp AssocraTIoNs.—When, three 
years ago, the superintendence of certain 
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the progress of a race so long sunk in degra- 
dation must necessarily be slow and subject 
to many drawbacks, yet that so much has 
been accomplished gives promise that with 
continued perseverance greater good may re- 
sult. 

If, instead of being driven like chaff before 
the wind of advancing civilization, until they 
have scarcely a place on which “ to spread a 
blanket,” the Indians can be taught to real- 
ize the advantage of haviag settled homes, 
can attain to a reasonable degree of comforta- 
ble living, and become imbued with a desire 
for moral and mental improvement, our ef: 
forts among them will not have been in vain. 

The pioneers in this work labored faith- 
fully and well. Some of them have fulfilled 
their mission, and been succeeded by others 
equally devoted to the cause, but in order 
that their labors may be effectual we who 
remain at home must do our part. To this 
‘end Indian Aid Associations have been 
‘formed to provide clothing and other neces- 
saries of life, which materially assist the 
agents and teachers in carrying on the work. 
| These Associations have heretofore been 
| confined to only a few neighborhoods, but it 
| is desirable that the attention of Friends 


Indian tribes was offered by the President to | generally be directed to the subject. It is a 
our Society, it was received as a sacred trust, | Me#sure in which all have a cemmon inter- 


and it has been cheerfully borne as affording 
ah opportunity to prove that right moral 
influence and correct dealing would accom- 
plish what fraud and injustice had failed to 
secure. 

After the announcement that the offer had 
been accepted, the first thought was, can 
there be found any among us so touched with 
a feeling of sympathy for the red man that 
they will be made willing to leave the com- 
forts of refined life, and submit to the priva- 
tions of uncivilized surroundings, in the hope 
of arousing the sons of the forest to a higher 
state of moral elevation? But the query did 
not long remain unanswered. A sense of 
duty constrained noble hearted men and 
women to enter early into the work, and 
through their influence and example, aided 
by committees and associations in the differ- 
ent Yearly Meetings, a great change has al- 
ready been effected in their condition. Though 


est, and if an Association could be established 
within the limits of every Monthly Meeting, 
the outlay of money and labor which now 
rests heavily upon a few, would be shared by 


| the many, and would, we believe, benefit all. 


In order the better to systematize their ef- 
forts, the Aid Associations within the limits 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting have or- 
ganized a;Central Committee, as will appear 
from their cireular published in the Intelli- 
gencer of Eleventh mo. 11th, in which they 
request that delegates be appointed by each 
Indian Aid to meet the Central Committee 
on the first Fourth-day of each month, at 114 
o’clock A. M., in the library-room of the 
meeting-house building, 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia. 





DIED. 
STEWART.—At Woodbury, N.J., on the 18th of 
Seventh month, 1871, Elizabeth Stewart, in the 53d 
year of her age; a member with Friends. 
BRADWAY.—At Woodbury, N. J., on the 26th 
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of Tenth month last, Beulah Bradway, in the 82d 
year of her age ; & member of Burlington Monthly 
Meeting. 

GRISCOM.—At his residence near Salem, N. J., 
on the 18th of Eleventh month, 1871, Charles W. 
Griscom, in the 54th year of his age; a member of 
Greenwich Monthly Meeting. 





Tug Eicuta Annvat Mezetine of the stockholders 
of Swarthmore College will be held at Race St. Meet- 
ing- house, Philadelphia, at 3 o’clock P.M., on Third- 
day, the 5th of 12th month, 1871. 





A Strarep Meerine of Friends’ Charity Fuel As- 
sociation will be held on Seventh day evening, the 
2d inst., at 7} o’clock, in the Monthly Meeting 
Room, Race 8t. Wm. Heacock, Clerk. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


In addition to the account already pub- 
lished, we give from the Extracts just received 
the minute of the exercises of both men’s and 
women’s meetings. 


At the opening of the meeting a living 
exercise was spread over the large gathering, 
that every member might be found filling his 
= in the Church, in harmony with the 

ody, and prepared, through obedience to 
the manifestations of Divine Life in the soul, 
for the performance of his part of the services 
there of,which are as essential to its hea!th and 
vigor as are any of the organs of the physical 
— to the harmonious performances of all 
the functions of animal life. As well might 
the eye say to the ear, “I have no need of 
thee,” or the hand say to the foot, “I have 
no need of thee,” as that the Body of a relig- 
ious organization should think to prosper 
without the aid of all its members, in their 
various allotments of service, all working in 
that beautiful order which is declared to be 
Heaven’s first law, and must be in conformity 
to the will of the Great Head of the Church. 

The reading of the answers to the Queries 
revealed the existence of many deficiencies 
still existing in different parts of our vine- 
yard, which was the cause of deep exercise, 
and brought forth many living testimonies 
from concerned minds, particularly in the 
want of due regard to the first and greatest 
commandment, in the non-attendance of our 
religious meetings. For, if the love of our 
Heavenly Father was paramount to all 
earthly considerations, we would prize, above 
all things, these opportunities for communing 
with His Holy Spirit in company with our 
Friends and neighbors, whom, from the 
cementing influence of the love of God in the 
soul, we should be prepared to love “as our- 
selves,” or “as becomes our Christian Profes- 
sion,” thus fulfilling the second command- 
ment, and realizing in our own experience, 
the truth of the declaration, “that upon 


these two commandments hang all the law 
and the Prophets.” 

We were affectionately cautioned to remem- 
ber, that there was something dwe to those 
who neglect their meetings, in the way of 
encouragement, by seeking after them in the 
spirit of love, showing them that they are 
missed from our gatherings, and kindly saying 
to them, Come brother, come sister, let us go 
up together to the Mountain of the Lord, to 
the House of the God of Jacob, and He will 
teach us of His ways, and we will walk in 
His paths, for His ways are ways of att 
ness, ani all His pathsare Peace. We were 
encouraged to manifest by our life between 
meetings, that we are under the gathering 
influence of that active principle of Divine 
Love which first gathered our meetings, and 
this living worship of God will continue to 
gather those who dwell under its holy influ- 
ence. For, the true worship of our Heav- 
enly Father, consists in doing His will. 
Obedience thereunto is Life, and disobedience 
is Death. ¥ 

The necessity of preserving our religious 
organization being apparent, it was shown 
that this requires the attendance of our meet- 
ings for Discipline, particularly the Prepara- 
tive and Monthly Meetings, and Friends were 
earnestly encouraged to greater faithfulness 
in this important matter. 

Effective testimony was borne to the suffi- 
ciency of Divine Grace in the Soul—the free 
Gift of our Heavenly Father—for our Salva- 
tion from Sin, and the means of growth in the 
Truth and Spiritual advancement. Our high- 
est enjoyment would then be, in experiencing 
a spirit devoted to God, striving to obtain 
His blessing, and, like the ancient Patriarch, 
saying, “I will not let thee go except thou 
bless me,” he would then find His blessing 
would more than counterbalance all the 
troubles of this world, and life would become 
a scene of joy and thanksgiving. 

A strong teatimony was borne to the burt- 
ful effects of using tobacco by a Friend who 
was still suffering, as he believed, from Its 
deleterious influence, although he had discon- 
tinued its use for over twenty-five years. 

Although we recognize individual freedom 
in all such matters, and weuld by no means 
wish to interfere therewith, yet in a feeling 
which we believe to be prompted by Gospel 
Love, we would encourage all our members 
who are addicted to the practice, to exam- 
ine the subject in the light of truth, and see 
if there is not a sacrifice of the animal appe- 
tite in this respect required of them. 

The subject of Temperance was also re- 
garded as having lost none of its important 
interest ; we fully believe, that those who 


obey its laws in all things, will find a blessing 
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to attend this obedience, to them and their 
families, which will far overbalance any enjoy 
ment that will arise from the violation of them. 

Our righteous testimony against War, and 
in practical support of the eternal principles 


of Love and Peace, claimed the attention of 
the meeting. The successful termination of 


the Convention, by which a mode for an ami- 


cable settlement of the pending questions of 


difference between the United States and 
Great Britain, was agreed upon, to the satis- 


faction of the Governmenis and people of 


both countries, has imparted to the friends 
of humenity additional ground to hope that 
the same wise, peaceful, ard Christian mode, 
which is in such beautiful harmony with the 
principles and testimonies of Friends, may 
be adopted, to settle all future difficulties and 
differences that may arise between nations. 
Hence it is desired that the concern should 
be kept alive, so that every right effort to 
secure permanent peaceful relations between 
all Governments should be continually and 
wisely made, and every renewed opportunity 
to advance the righteous cause of Peace be 
promptly embraced. 

_ This advancement will not be effected by 
aiming at impracticable ideas, but by recog- 
nizing existing facts, and, under the influence 
of Divine Wisdom, endeavoring, by the un- 
changing principles and laws which govern 
the heart of Humanity, to shape and direct 
the course of events in such manner, that 
Peace shall be evolved as a natural and harmo- 
nous result. Then will Peace be permanent. 
Then will man hold sacred, not only the Life, 
but the rights, interests and happiness of his 
fellow-man everywhere. Then in the figura- 
tive language of prophetic vision, “The 
Mountain of the Lord’s House will be estab- 
lished in the top of the mountains, and exalt- 
ed above the hills, and all nations shall flow 
into it,” clothed with the garments of Justice. 
Love and Peace. Wri1~1aM Woop, Clerk. 





A minute of exercises was read and ap- 
proved as follows: 
_ We have experienced our annual gather- 
ing at this time to be a season of Divine favor. 
We have felt that access to the source from 
whence comes all our strength, has been 
granted us; and we have an abiding assur- 
ance, that as we continue watchful and pray- 
erful, the same blessing will continue with us, 
whether we are mingling together, or, in the 
retirement of the closet, are endeavoring to 
gain strength for the performance of all our 

uties. As religion is an individual work, 
we have been again and again reminded that 


it is only in the retirement of the soul that we 
can be fitted for our place here, and for the 


never ending life that is to come. 
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The attendance of meetings, to those who 
live in this condition, becomes a precious 
privilege, because we are there enabled to 
realize the fulfilment of the Master’s promise, 
to those who are assembled in his Name. 
Unless there is a desire to be freed from a 
worldly spirit, and to draw near to our Great 
Helper, we cannot expect our religious meet- 
ings in the middle of the week to prosper. 
We have to lament much coldness and apa- 
thy in the attendance of some of our meet- 
ings; and we know that there must be a want , 
of living faith where such is the case. But v 
we are encouraged to believe, that the deep 
fountains of the heart, of some, at this time 
have been stirred, and knowing that only the 
love and mercy of our Heavenly Father could 


so have moved our hearts, we are cheered 


with the hope that He is caring for us, and 


preparing laborers for His vineyard. We 
believe that there are precious young Friends 
among us, who under the guidance of the 
Spirit, are endeavoring to do whatever their 
hands may find to do. May these be kept . 
in humility and faithfulness to duty. 
attention of the young has been called to the 

value of simplicity in dress and manner, and 

the hurtful consequences of indulgence in 
fashion and frivolty feelingly portrayed. They 

have been urged to a higher condition, and . 
to render obedience to the little monitions of 

duty, which, when yielded to, will bring all 

things into their right place. 
Friends have also been exhorted to cultivate 
the mind and heart, and refrain from the 
sensational reading which is flooding the 
land, and which prevents the mind from 
dwelling on holier things. 


The 


Our young 


The subject of the increase of intemperance 


in the land has claimed our serious attention, 


and we have been reminded that it is in our 
power to do much to discourage the use of 


intoxicating drinks, by refraining to offer the 


wine cup. 

We are encouraged by the reports of the 
labors among the Indians, to hope that a bet- 
ter day is dawning for that oppressed race ; 
and Friends have been called upon to be lib- 
eral in their assistance to clothe the destitute 
among them. The Aid Societies have been 
a great assistance heretofore, and it is hoped 
that Friends will not “weary in well doing,” 
till these children of the Prairie may be “able 
to stand alone.” 

Finally, let us attend to the oft repeated 
counsel, “Mind the light.” Be faithful in 
little things. 

With a feeling that we can praise the 
Lord for His manifold mercies at this time, we 
part to meet again next year, if so permitted. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
meeting. Mary G. Moore, Clerk. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A VISIT TO SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


The problem before the thoughtful mind 
of the present day, is that of education in its 
broadest and best sense. 

None are more interested in its solution 
than the Society of Friends. We cannot live 
on the manna of yesterday; and although 
George Fox and his compeers were far before 
their age, and the Society they organized 
shared in their illumination, the same en- 
lightenment has reached others, and the world 
has caught up to the advanced views promul- 
gated by them. There are even indications 
that while many are intent only upon the 
“proper enforcement of discipline,” and 
‘‘ preserving the usages of Society” —these be- 
ing the mere husks in which originally were 
preserved the rich kernels of simplicity and 
purity of life—the great outside world is get- 
ting in advance of us in the precious privi- 
leges of advocating the largest liberty of 
thought, and of seeking ‘Truth, however it 
may conflict with established ideas. 

To keep our proper place in the progress 
of the ages, it is necessary that we should 
place within reach of the rising generation, 
means of procuring a substantial and thorough 
education. We may differ as to the exact 
method to be pursued—whether self-support- 
ing labor should be an essential feature— 
whether the classics should be included or 
excluded,—but that we must educate, I trust 
all agree. No longer do we fear seeking 
knowledge, wherever it may lead. We are 
not, like the persecutors of Galileo, afraid to 
look through the telescope lest we may see 
something that will overturn a favorite be- 
lief. 

Such were the thoughts suggested by a re- 
cent visit to Swarthmore. The writer, a 
graduate of one of the old colleges, and for- 
merly a teacher, and therefore somewhat ex- 
perienced in schools, visited the Institution un- 
prejudiced for or against, to decide for himself 
as to its methods of instruction and its tenden- 
cy to supply the want now felt for a suitable 
educational establishment. He spent twenty- 
four hours on the premises, attending recita- 
tions in Mathematics, French, German, His- 
tory, and the English branches, and listening 
to a lecture and examination by the Professor 
of Natural History, and rarely has he wit- 
nessed more cheerful earnestness on behalf of 
both scholars and teachers, or more thorough- 
ness of examination and recitation. 

He had been formerly opposed to the joint 
education of the sexes, but the quiet and 
gentlemanly bearing of the boys and young 
men at the table, in the halls, and out of 
doors, in such portions of the building and 
grounds, and at such times as they were per- 


mitted to be together, bore evidence to the 
refining influence of the other sex. In the 
recitation room and elsewhere, the visitor 
loses sight of the fact of there being both 
sexes present, in the close attention given to 
the exercises, and the smooth and harmoni- 
ous working of the entire Institution. 

It is evident that Principal, Saperintend- 
ent, teachers and scholars, are conscious of 
the responsibility resting upon them, and are 
endeavoring to build up a work worthy of the 
Society and the times. 

Of course there is much yet to be accom- 
plished, great need of wisdom, prudence and 
patience; but as a long stride in the right 
direction, the results already attained must 
be highly gratifying to every reflecting 
visitor. 

One word, in conclusion, as to the effect of 
Swarthmore upon private schools, apart from 
its great mission of furnishing first-class 
teachers. There can be no conflict. The 
tendency of such an institution is to cause a 
greatly increased interest in education, and 
many who are unable to pay the price of 
tuition at Swarthmore, will still be stimulated 
to send to good boarding-schools. Others 
prefer, at the same price, to have their chil- 
dren in smaller schools, and still others send 
to such to prepare for Swarthmore. In the 
great desire of the young for learning in these 
progressive days, no private school, properly 
conducted, will want for scholars. H. 

Maryland. 


~neiiiibewaien 
THE LATE AURORA. 

Red auroras, such as that which was visi- 

ble here on the evening of November 9, have 

a peculiar interest to the man of science as 


-well as to the ordinary spectator. This is due 


to the fact that their color differs in certain 
respects from any other red which we are in 
the habit of seeing. For example, a gentle- 
man who is partially color-blind, and distin- 
guishes ordinary red tints with difficulty, if at 
all, found the red light of the recent aurora 
plainly visible. But a more convincin proof 
of the singular character of the auroral red is 
furnished by the spectroscope. 

Most persons are nowaware that the purpose 
of spectroscopic observations is to ascertain the 
comparative refrangibility of the light fur- 
nished by luminous objects, and to learn by 
this means something with respect to their 
chemical constitution. If the light observed 
is all of one kind it will all be refracted to 
one place in the field of the spectroscope, and 
we shall see a single bright line, having the 
color appropriate to light of that degree of 
refrangibility. If the light is compound, the 
spectroscope will separate it into its elements, 
or will show, by a continuous band of prisma- 
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tic colors, that the luminous vibrations are | 
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refrangible kinds. Some experiments tried by 


emgesage from fully developing themselves. | combining flames tinted with various chemi- 


is is the case with all light proceeding 
from solid and liquid bodies, and even with 
that emitted by gases subjected to a sufficient 
pressure. But in general an incandescent gas 
gives out light which appears in the spectro- 
scope in the form of bright lines, separated 
from each other by dark intervals. The 
auroral light, which is presumed to be due to 
the discharge of electricity through gases 
imperfectly known to us existing high above 
the ordinary atmosphere of the earth, appears 
accordingly, when examined by the spectro 
scope, mainly as a set of bright lines, the 
most conspicuous of which is green, as is nat- 
ural, since the eye perceives a greenish tint 
in all our usual auroras. Still, in some 
remarkable cases, arches of auroral light have 
been observed which give a continuous spec- 
trum. Several phenomena of this kind have 
been recorded within the past few years at 
Harvard College Observatory. They are 
apparently to be accounted for by assuming 
the light to proceed from solid or liquid par- 
ticles floating in a gaseous medium, or from 
& gas under pressure, and hence probably 
nearer the surface of the earth than that 
which is the source of ordinary auroral 
light. 

Red light, as is-known to all who have 
amused themselves by experiments with a 
prism, is less refrangible than green light. 
Hence we should expect that when the light 
of a red aurora is examined with a spectro- 
scope, lines would be seen beyond the usual 
green line towards what is called the red end 
of thespectrum. Some observers have indeed 
reported such lines as visible, but it is clear 
that they are not always to be seen when the 
red aurora appears. Nearly all the auroras 
which have shown red light during the past 
two years have been carefully examined with 
spectroscopes of various kinds, at Harvard 

Jollege Observatory, with the singular result 
that while lines indicating light more refrang- 
ible than that of the usual green line are no- 
ticed whenever the quantity of light is suffi 
cient to make them visible, no line indicating 
light of less refrangibility has ever been ob- 
served. In the recent aurora, for example, 
lines were seen in the violet, the blue and the 
green, (besides the ordinary green line) 
and these blue and green lines were 
seen most plainly in the light from the red- 
dest portion of the aurora. Between these 
lines there was a certain amount of light 
which, curiously enough, still seemed red to 
the eye of the observer at the spectroscope. 

The conclusion seems necessary that what 
we call red light in an aurora is, in fact, often, 
if not always, made up of rays of the more 


cal substances confirm this supposition, and 
have resulted in the production of a fair imi- 
tation of auroral red without the use of any 
originally red flame. As a mere speculation, 
it is perhaps also allowable to refer to recent 
conjectures as to the possible existence of 
what has been called another octave of colors, 
in which light beyond the violet end of the 
spectrum, produced by vibrations of double 
the rapidity of those which yield ordinary red 
light, may be supposed to appear to the eye 
in unison with that. It is conceivable that 
both forms of red may be visible to ordinary 
eyes under special conditions, and that red in 
the upper octave may impress an eye for 
which the pitch of ordinary red is too low, as 
we may say if we adopt the analogy of musi- 
cal sounds. 

Another fact of interest, and confirming a 
better established theory, was also noticed on 
November 9 at Harvard College Observatory. 
lt is now generally admitted that electrical 
disturbances upon the earth are dependent to 
some extent upon the changes constantly go- 
ing on in the gaseous envelope surrounding 
the sun. Since 1868 it has been possible for ob- 
servers to examine the protuberances, as the 
are called, upon the border of the sun, whic 
had previously been seen only at the time of a 
total eclipse. This is effected hy means of the 
spectroscope, used in a peculiar manner. Oa 
the forenoon of November 9, unusually ex- 
tensive and sudden changes in the form of 
these protuberances were observed, indicating 
a degree of commotion in the solar atmos- 
phere which might be expected to produce 
some striking terrestial,phenomena of the elec- 
trical kind. The aurora of the evening, we 
can hardly doubt, was part of one great series 
of events originating at the sun, and possibly 
extending to the remotest planet. 


CAPE HORN. 

Cape Horn Island is the southernmost 
extremity of Terra del Fuego, in south 
latitude 55 deg. 58 min. It is the southern 
termination of a group of rocky islands, sur- 
mounted with a dome-like hill out of which 
is a projection like a straight horn. But 
Schouten, the Dutch discoverer, is said to 
have named Cape Horn from Hoorn, in the 
Netherlands, his native place. The whole 
hill isa bare rock; indeed, how could any- 
thing, even the lowest forms of vegetable life, 
find root on a place smitten as this is by the 
waves? Only the lichens, stealing with seem- 
ing compassion over every form in nature 
doomed to harrenness, succeed in holding on 
to these rocks. The hill is about 800 feet 


high, its base environed by low, black rocks 
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with nota sign even of marine vegetation. 
One line of these rocks looks like a fort, the 
seeming gateway, higher than the rest of the 
wall, being composed of perpendicular frag- 
ments. All along the base of the rough 
hill, low, irregular piles, like a growth of 
thorns and brambles around a boulder in a 
field, constitute a fringe, as though nature 
felt that the place needed some appropriate 
decoration, and what could be more so than 
that which she has here given? For a long 
= toward the termination of the Cape, 
sharp rocks staod up in groups, and some 
apart, making a gradual ending of the scene, 
all in agreement with the wildness which 
marks the region. The sight of this spot, 
the landmark of our continent, can never 
fade from the memory of the beholder. Like 
many a remarkable object, it is of moderate 
size, its impressiveness being due, not to its 
bulk or height, but to its position. At first 
you are disappointed in not seeing at such a 
place something colossal ; you would have it 
mountainous; at least you would have thought 
that it would be columnar. Nothing of this; 
you have the disappointment which you feel 
on seeing for the first time a distinguished 
man whom you find to be of low stature, 
whereas you would have had him of impos- 
ing appearance. But soon, however, you 
feel that you are at one of the ends of the 
earth. Here the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
begin, the great deep dividing itself into 
those two principal features of our globe. 
Anything monumental, anything statuesque, 
or even picturesque, here, you feel wonld be 
trifling. Like silence, more expressive at 
times than speech, the total absence of all 
display here is sublimity itself; you would 
not have it otherwise than an infinite soli- 
tude, unpretentious, without form, almost 
chaotic. Around this point it is as though 
there were a contest to which ocean each 
billow shall divide; here the winds and 
waters make incessant war; the sea always 
roars and the fulness thereof. The rocks 
which finally terminate the Cape stand apart, 
as you sometimes see corners of blocks of 
buildings where an extensive fire has raged, 
and the most of the walls have fallen in; 
but here and there a shoulder of a wall 
overhangs the ruins. 

We stood together as we passed the last 
landmarks, and sang, 


‘¢ Praise God from whom all blessings 


—Dr. Nehemiah Adams, in the Congregation- 
alist. 
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A pRoMISE should be given with caution 
and kept with care. It should be made with 
the heart and remembered by the head. 


In one wild night the city fell ; 
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CHICAGO. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
said at vespers, All is well! 


—- $y & 


shrines of prayer and marts of gain 


Before the fiery burricane. 


On threescore spires had sunset shone, 
Where gbastly sunrise looked on none; 


clasped each other’s hands, and said: 
City of the West is dead! 


Brave hearts who fought, in slow retreat, 


fiends of fire from street to street, 


Turned, powerless, to the blinding glare, 


dumb defiance of despair. 


A sudden impulse thrilled each wire 

That signalled round the séa of fire :— 

Swift words of cheer, warm heart-throbs came ; 
In tears of pity died the flame! 


From East, from West, from South and North, 


messages of hope shot forth, 
underneath the severing waves, 
world, full handed, reached to save. 


seemed the old; but fairer sti'l 


The new the dreary void shall fill, 
With dearer homes than those o’erthrown, 
For love shall lay each corner-stone ! 


! stricken city !—from thee throw 
ashen sackcloth of thy woe; 


And build, as Thebes to Amphion’s strain, 
To songs of cheer thy walls again! 


How shrivelled in thy hot distress 


primal sin of selfishness ! 


How instant rose to take thy part, 


angel in the human heart ! 
not in vain the flames that tossed 


Above thy dreadful holocaust ; 


Christ again has preached through thee 
Gospel of Humanity ! 


Then lift once more thy towers on high, 


fret with spires the western sky, 


To tell that God is yet with us, 


love is still miraculous ! 
—Atlantic Mont! ly. 


—_-— + --49—2 


WAITING THE CHANGE, 
BY PHG@BE CARY, 


I have no moan to make, 
No bitter tears to shed ; 

No heart that for rebellious grief, 
Will not be comforted. 


There is no friend of mine 
Laid in the earth to sleep,— 

No grave, or green or heaped afresh, 
By which I stand and weep. 


Though some, whose presence once 
Sweet comfort round me shed, 

Here in the body walk no more 
The way that I must tread : 


Not they but what they wore 
Went to the house of fear,— 

They were the incorruptible, 
They left corraption here. 


The veil of flesh that hid, 
Is softly drawn aside ; 

More clearly I behold them now 
Than those who never died. 
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Who died! what means that word 
Of men so much abhorred ? 
Caught up in clouds of heaven to be 
Forever with the Lord ! 
* * * * * 
To leave our shame and sin, 
Our hunger and disgrace ; 
To come unto ourselves, to turn 
And find our Father’s face. 


To run, toleap, to walk ;— 
To quit our beds‘of pain ; 
And live where the inhabitants 
Are never sick again. 


To sit no longer dumb, 
Nor halt nor blind ; to rise; 

To praise the Healer with our tongue, 
And see Him with our eyes. 


To leave cold winter snows, 
And barsing summer heats ; 

And walk in soft white tender light, 
About the golden streets. 


Thank God for all my leved 
That, out of pain and care, 
Have safely reached the heavenly heights, 
And stay to meet me there! 
Not these I mourn, I know 
Their joy by faith sublime— 
But for myself, that still below 
Must wait my appoicted time. 





THE ASYLUM AT DUSSELTHAL, IN RHENISH 
PRUSSIA. 

One evening in Novembel, 1819, a young 
nobleman, whose heart God bad touched with 
pity for neglected and orphan children, led 
three such little ones and their teacher from 
his own house, where he had sheltered them 
for several months, to a deserted building, 
formerly used as a convent. Bibles and 
hymn-books, food and fuel for the morrow 
were carried in the arms of this little company, 
which walked in procession through all the 
apartments, singing hymns of praise, and 
offering prayers of consecration. This was 
the beginning of an establishment which now 
contains a population of over four hundred 
and well-organized industrial schools for the 
teaching of almost every handicraft. 

At the time when Count von der Recke 
began his work of faith and labor of love, 
Germany was suffering from the effects of the 
Napoleonic wars. Thousands upon thousands 
of orphan children were growing up amid 
the perils of vagabondage. The corruption 
which war leaves in its path had filled the 
land with destroyers more dreadful than the 
sword. Nearly ten thousand juvenile con- 
victs shared the prisons with older criminals, 
and poverty was training thousands more for 
a career of wickedness. Great and pressing 
was the need, therefore, of the Rettung-anstalt, 
the “ Redemption Establishment” founded by 
this good man. 

The building above mentioned, situated at 
Overdyk, soon became too small, and in 1822 


a saith Ut 7 


an old abbey, two miles distant, in the val- 
ley of the Dussel, was added to the institution 
by the liberaliiy of a Christian lady and 
other near relatives of Lydia of Thyatira. 
Since then, various buildings and many acres 
of land have been added ; the good hand of 
God has enlarged at once the work and the 
hearts of his servants, so that, although dis- 
couragements have been weighty and numer- 
ous, no worker has been cast down. Constant, 
unreserved trust has been the breath of life 
to those in charge. Neither the devouring 
flame, which at one time destroyed a large 
portion of the buildings, nor the engulfing 
flood, which at another ruined the ripe crops 
of the year, nor yet the running dry of 
the stream which supplied the treasury, was 
enough to shake their faith. 

For nearly thirty years the Count superin- 
tended this institution, which had grown from 
the least of all seeds to a goodly tree. It 
then passed into the hands of a Board of 
Curators, who appointed a like spirit, Chris- 
tian Friedrich Georgi, to the office of general 
director. Under him and succeeding mana- 
gers, it developed grandly, and it is now one 
of the most flourishing charitable institutions 
of Europe. 

We give from the account of John de 
Liefile the following condensed description 
of the establishment and its administration: 

The small village—for such it now is—is 
bounded on three sides by a stone wall, and 
on the fourth by the river Dessel. Over the 
gate is the inscription, “I will look to him 
that is poor and of a contrite spirit.” As one 
enters he sees before him, separated only by 
a large, well-shaded playground, a group of 
buildings, some of which are allotted to the 
different “ families” of boys, some to teachers, 
while some are used for special training in 
various trades. The high building at the 
right contains a bookbindery, shoemaker and 
tailor shops, an infirmary, besides twoor three 
“families.” The inmates are invariably 
organized into companies of from twelve to 
twenty-five, who live an entirely separate 
family life, but mingle at school and at 


work or play. There is a “brother” or “sis- - 


ter” in charge of each family, or to whom the 
children look a3 to their own parents foratten- 
tion of every sort. 

The occupations of the children are 
varied ; four hours a day are spent in 
school; forr at labor, much of it in the 
open air; and for this purpose the kitchen 
and flower-gardeus and the farm furnish 
facilities to both sexes. The girls’ establish- 
ment is separated from the others, and they 
are instructed in such pursuits as they are 
best fitted to follow. One of the houses is set 
apart for the training of domestic servants, 
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where those girls who have reached the ‘age 
at which the inmates usually leave the insti- 
tution (about sixteen) may receive further 
specific instruction. 

There is a resident pastor, who devotes his 
whole time to the wants of this field. Nearly 
one-third of his congregation are adults. The 
superintendence and conduct of the heavy 
farm-work and the diversity of instruction 
imparted require a stronger force of teachers 
than is needed in any ordinary reform school. 
The establishment is truly a “ house of indus 
try,” where employments which directly con- 
cern man’s material necessities are carefully 
taught. The manufacture of every article of 
dress and the production and preparation of 
food and shelter are provided for within its 
walls. The institution even trains its own 
teachers, a normal school having been added 
by Mr. Georgi, wherein candidates for a diplo- 
ma have the double advantage of superior 
instruction and superior opportunities to com- 
bine practice and theory. 

But Dusselthal is not a place of mere secular 
industries. It is, as this writer says, “a place 
of salvation. All its labors and privileges 
tend to one object, the redemption of lost chil- 
dren. To contribute to that object, the 
farmer tills the land, the tailor plies his nee- 
die, the printer works his press (for the Men- 
schenfreund is printed and published there), 
and the pastor preaches his sermons.” 


The history of this institution has proved |. 


anew the wisdom of a higher order of charity 
than money-giving, though this may not be 
disparaged. To give one’s self, one’s time, 
thought, strength and sympathy, first wholly 
to the Lord, and then again to him in devo- 
tion to his work among the exposed and 
perishing, is more than any ordinary sacrifice. 
It is eminently the work of Jesus Christ. 

The “ brothers and sisters” in charge of the 
several families are accepted after two months’ 
probation, live a plain, laborious life, blessed 
of God and seldom praised by the world ; but 
who shall tell the reward of the faithful ones ? 
—Christian at Work. 


THE DOMESTICATED TOAD. 


We shail finish this chapter on reptiles 
with a short account of a toad which lived 
more than thirty-six years in a hole beneath 
the doorstep of a French farm-house. How 
old it was when first noticed no one could 
say, but it had probably lived a long time 
before familiarity with the sight of man em- 
boldened it to rest tranquilly on the door- 
step, over which many persons were con- 
stantly passing. The step became, in reality, 
the reptile’s hunting-ground, where, with 
little trouble, it might capture the ants which 
persisted in crossing and recrossing the step. 
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The toad, “hunting for its supper,” became 
one of the regular sights of the neighborhood, 
and certainly the skilful manner in which 
the creature used its wonderfully formed 
tongue, left an impression upon all spectators 
that this toad was a most clever insect-hunter. 
Four particulars, especially, fixed the atten- 
tion of the more thoughtful observers. It 
was soon evident that the toad was most skil- 
ful in judging distances; the tongue was 
never darted at an insect until it came within 
acertain range—this space was never miscal- 
culated. The accuracy of the creature’s aim 
wag another matter for surprise. The insects 
were generally, if not always, in motion when 
the tongue was darted out against them; but 
the arrow never failed to hit. The singular 
rapidity with which the organ was shot forth 
excited equal wonder. 
ers were unable to note every motion; only a 


Many curious watch- 


few of the keener eyes could manage this. 
Yet this operation was a complex one. The 
tongue is doubled or tulded up when in the 
mouth; there is therefore a twofold action 
required—an uncoiling of the weapon, and 
then the darting-out process. The withdraw- 
ing of the tongue, with the captured insect on 
its tip, was not less remarkable than the 
other operations. Notwithstanding the rapid 
motion, the fineness of the tongue tip, and 
the struggles of the prey, the captured victim 
was never dropped. 

Now it is clear that, in all this hunting 
work, the toad intelligently employed two 
instruments in harmonious co-operation—the 
eye and the tongue. The one never failed 
the other. The rifle-shooter knows how much 
practice is required before eye and hand act 
perfectly together ; our domesticated toad had 
gained this power over the combined action 
of two dissimilar organs. 

The tameness of this toad was so remarka- 
ble, that we may justly call the animal “ do- 
mesticated.” It would remain quietly in one 
hand, and take its food from the other, pro- 
vided a leaf were placed on the hand which 
held it. Without this precaution, the warmth 
of the human skin evidently annoyed the 
cold reptile. Few things seemed to please 
the animal more than placing it on a table in 
the evening when the lamp was lighted. It 
then, with the greatest confidence, would look 
round with its gleaming eyes, and when in- 
sects were placed oa the table, snapped them 
up with a rapidity which seemed greater than 
in its day huntings. 

In this way the animal lived for thirty-six 
years, in, or near the house, the pet of the vil- 
lage and the neighborhood. It might have 
lived for as many years more, had not a tame, 
but spiteful and jealous raven pecked out one 
of the toad’s eyes. Then we saw how much 
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the proper use of its tongue depended on the 
sight. The toad could no longer measure 
distances accurately, or aim with certainty; 
it died in about a year after the injury, ap- 
parently from starvation.-—Menault. 


DiFFICULTY excites the mind to the dignity 
which sustains and finally conquers misfor- 
tune, and the ordeal refines while it chastens. 


—_——-~0e—— 
ITEMS. 


Tae Inptan Poticy.—The proposal to appoint a 
Congrezsional committee to inquire into the practi- 
cal operations of Grant’s Indian policy, particularly 
in the case of the Apaches in Arizona, would give 
entire satisfaction if we could have any assurance 
that impartial men would be selected for service 
upon the committee. It is reported that the motion 
for the appointment will be made by two Congress- 
men fiom the Pacific coast, and these men will, 
of course, be chosen for the service. That they 
will decide adversely to the peace policy, and in 
accordance with the well known rentiments of the 
white men who live in the Indian country, will be 
taken for granted by all who comprehend that the 
ordinary Congressman is more eager for the good 
will of whites who have votes than for the gratitade 
of savages who are without the franchise. Of 
course the settlers have a right to representation 
upon such a committee, but if the peace policy and 
the peace people of the East are represented fairly. 

The Arizonians claim that the peace plan is 
good enough in some cases, but that it will not 
answer for the Apaches. The assertion would be 
received with greater confidence if the people of the 
Territory had ever displayed a disposition to give 
it a fair trial. But any attempt of the Government 
to deal honestly and justly with the Indians must 
of necessity, be unsuccessful, while citizens commit 
murder and robbery, and every species of outrages 
upon the savages, and refuse to give them such re- 
dress as they should be able to obtain through the 
ordinary avenues of justice. The facts which have 
been presented and proved concerning the persecu- 
tions of the Apaches at the hands of the Arizonians 
are sufficient to convince any impartial man that 
the Indians have had enormous provocation for 
every crime they have committed.—LEvening Bulle- 
tin. 

Repvcep Postacg.—An important reduction in 
English postage went into operation on the 5th of 
Tenth mo. The half-ounce weight disappears from 
the postal scales, and the half-penny stamp comes 
into use for letters above an ounce weight. The 
letter postage will still be a penny, but the penny 
stamp will cover all letters not exceeding an ounce ; 
while only an additional half-penny stamp will be 
required for letters atove one ounce and under two. 
The following are the details of the new tariff: 
For a letter not exceeding one ounce, ld.; exceed 
ing one ounce, but not exceeding two ounces, 1}d.; 
exceeding two ouuces, but not exceeding tuur 
ounces, 2d.; exceeding four ounces, but not exceed- 
ing six ounces, 2}d.; exceeding six ounces, but not 
exceeding eight ounces, 3d.; exceeding eight ounces, 
but not exceeding ten ounces, 34d.; exceeding ten 
ounces, but not exceeding twelve ounces, 41. 
This tariff is limited to twelve ounces, and letters 
above that weight will be charged at the rate of a 
penny an ounce. The English postal service is 
now the cheapest as well as the most efficient in the 


world. 


of getting one handful of rice a day. 









Toe Famine is Persia.—The accounts of the 
famine in Persia are becoming terrible. At a pub- 
lic meeting recently held in London, it was stated 
that water, always the difficulty of Persia, owing to 
the almost total denudation of the country, had for 
nearly three years almost entirely failed; that the 
flocks and herds of the pastoral tribes, half the popu- 
lation, had perished ; and that even in the cities the 
people were perishing by thousands. The Specta- 
tor adds :-— 

‘*Sir H. Rawlinson, perhaps the best living au- 
thority, called Persia ‘a doomed land,’ and evi- 
dently believed that a total desolation was settling 
over it; and Major-General Goldsmid narrated his 
personal experience. He had seen fearful struggles 


among the people for the doles of rice; had been in 
one villagew here eight hundred persons had died ; 


had been followed for fifty miles by beggara in hope 
Even the 
Persian Minister, who formerly deprecated relief, 


could now only hope that Persia ‘had not been 
singled out for the special wrath of the Almighty.’ 
* * * * * * % 


**To most of Sir Henry’s audience at the Mansion 
House, on the contrary, the word ‘ Persia’ calls up 


the idea of a grand oriental empire, full of semi- 
civilized people and of wealth, with a government 
despotic and oppressive perhaps, but energetie, ef- 
ficient and full of resources—a government in all 
but probity not unlike that of India. 
the feeble, scattered and decaying population of 


In reality, 


weary voluptuaries, cowed peasants and savage 


herdsmen is ruled by perhaps the worst government, 


the one most inefficient for good, which ever afflict- 


ed mankind—by a clan of despotic satraps, who, 
because they are kinsmen of the royal house, are 
exempt even from the ordinary Asiatic check on 


misgovernment—assassination by an indignant 
monarch or an outraged mob. There will come no 
help from them, even if they could give any ; and 
if Persia has really been struck, as now seems cer- 
tain, by that most horrible of scourges, a calumni- 
ating famine, a famine increasing through three 
successive years, a famine like that of Orissa, or of 
Rzjpootana, or the great famine of North India, a 
famine of forage a3 well as cereals—words will not 
suffice to describe the extent of a calamity which, 
if it lasts another year--and the time has passed for 
rain—may almost blot Persia out, or the nations 
finuliy paralyze her for resistance to the power al- 
ways closing round her throat.”’ 


EMANCIPATION IN Brazit.—A circular, dated Ninth 
month 30th, 1871, has been transmitted by Manoel 
Francisco Correla, the Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
Brazil, to the representatives of that empire in for- 
eign countries. This circular contains an official 
announcement of the Brazilian Emancipation Act, 
and says that this law declares that no person in 
Brazil is born a slave, and promotes the progressive 
emancipation of existing slaves. The law frees at 
once the slaves belonging to the State, those aban- 
donei by their masters, and those owned by estates 
without known heirs. It is claimed that slavery 
was abolished in Brazil in accordance with the will 
of the entire nation, and that the opposition to the 
measure arose solely from a divergency of opinion 
in regard to the means proposed, there being a fear 
that this sudden interference with agricultural 
labor would shake the country to its very founda- 
tion. Emancipation has, however, been effected in 
Brazil without the least disturbance of domestic 
tranquillity throughout the Empire. 
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SPECIALITIES! 


Three lots mxd Long Shazvls, at $5.00. 
Siberian Shawls, bound. 

Satines, in dark Green, Brown and Plum. 
Biaritz, in Dark Brown, Mode and Plum. 
French Merinoes, in Olive, Brown and Citron. 
Blankets, all sizes, from $5.00 up. 

Canton Flannels, from 12c. to 28¢. 

50 doz. Hach Towels, large, at 25c. each. 

5 pieces Huck Toweling, good, at 25c. per yd. 


N. B.—Samples sent by mail and goods by ex- 
press when desired. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 


§. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets. 
STOKES & WoOobD, 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &c. 


BENJAMIN CREEN 
m2dps23 North Second 8t,, Philada. 





FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. | 


We will send a handsome Prospectus of our New Jilustrated 
Family Bible, coutaining over 2 fine Scripture Illustrations, 
to any Book Agent, free of charge. 

Addresg Nationat Pusuisnine Co., Phil adelphia, rf 


Gaucational. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 


boarding school for stucents of both sexes, un- 
Ps the care of Friends, near Springboro, Warren 
county, Ohio, will commence its second year, on the 
18th day of 9 month (Sept.) 1871. Instruction 
thorough. Terms moderate. For circulars, &e¢., 
address either of the uudersigned : 

Jason Evans, Elihu Daurfey, N. H. Chapman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; A. Wright, E. T. Heston, Jesse 
Janney, Springboro, Warren county, Ohio; E. B. 
Butterworth, Waynesville, Ohio; Oliver Fawcett, 
Zanesfield, Logan County, Ohio. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 
For Boys and Girls. 

This Boarding and Day-School is located in the 
most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates -are 
reasonable. All boarding pupils are treated as 
members of the Principal’s family. There are two 
departments—Primary and Academic. 

For Circulars, address 

___ GEO, GILBERT, Priucipal. 


~~ PAYLOR & JACKSON’S 
Seientific, Ulassical & Commercial Academy, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Winter Term opens Twelfth month 4th, 1871. 
Please send for new Catalogue. 226.1y 











JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut ae Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y. 


0 THEMATICAL 
PHILOSOPRY HICAL INSTRU 
pie AND IMPORTERS. 


Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, Opera 
Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 
struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &o., &o. 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 centa 
for each part: 

Part 1. Mathematical Instramen 156 pages. 

‘* 2. Optical " 107 


‘* 3. Magic Lanterns oa. 
“« 4, Philosophical Instruments, 66 “* 
85 ly 


NEW FALL GOODS. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
has just received his new importation of 
PIM’S IRISH POPLINS, 


In shades manufactured expressly for him. 


-| Dark Brown in two shades, Dark Steel, Dark Mode, 


price $2.25, which is lower than they have been for 
years. 

Also, Fine all-wool EMPRESS CLOTH, of his own 
importation, in very choice shades. 

Fine Madonnas, 87} cts., $1.00, $1.25, $1.374. 

Fine Silk-finish Alpacas, dark brown and olive 
brown. 

Dark Steel and dark brown double warp Alpacas. 

Superior double-weight Winter Melanges. 

Dark olive Silk Bombaszines, a superior artiole. 

Black Alpacas of the best makes at old prices ; 
bought before the advance. 

Shawls, Shawls, Shawls in all the various kinda, 
—Thibet, Blanket, &o. 

An early call is solicited. 


FARMS. HOUSES. LANDS. 
For catalogues of cheap improved real estate iu 
Bucks county, Pa., address (with stamp) 
BARCLAY J. SMITH, 
923 4m. _ Newtown, Pa. 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 


53! Arch Street, Philadelshia, 


Has just received a qomaghets assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 





2 ET: 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


WATCHES A SPECIALTY. 


ISAAC DIXON & SON, 


120 South Eleventh &t., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Importersjand Dealers in all the celebrated Foreign 
and American Watches. 

Ba Particular attention paid to repairing Fin 

Watches. [34 ly. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


701 ARCH STREET. 
CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


BOOEZS 


ISSUBD BY THE 


‘BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS," 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
By Ann A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 75c-. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 

swers for Family Use or First-Day Schvois. By 
Janz Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 

“o 10° “ Second. “ 40c 

Familiar Conversations on the Queries. B 


Hazpiet KE, Srooxty. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 4c. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in she Young Mind. By Jans 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth........... ~Price 20c. 
4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospe) 
Promise, by Janz Joumsox. 24 edition. Price 75: . 
“A Treasury of Facts”—a Book designed tor 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
“ Early Impressions.” Compiled by Jans Jonn «on. 


6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each........ccceeee Price 76. 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
32 MO. 64 PP...cccceeseeoes ceosees 9 scence ++«Price 20: 


Hsasays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jonsson 


TGR. TE PBcccncscccscecscsce. cosces cecce: Pie f 
Primary Lessons for First-day Schools. By 
Janse Jounson. Part Firsat.................. Price 2c. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN TEAS. 
WILLIAM INGRAM bas opened a 
NEW TEA STORE, at 136 MARKET STREBT, 
One door bélow Second street, with a choice stock 
of fresh New Crop Teas, comprising Imperials, Young 
Hyson, Gunpowder, Japan, Chulan, Oolung, and 
Breakfast Teas, all fresh and good at very low 
prices. Remember INGRAM’S is the only Tea Store 
in the city that deals exclusively in Teas. Price 

50, 60, 70, 80, 90 cts. and $1 per pound. 

Dealers and families supplied at the lowest cash 
prices. Friends from the city or country ordering 
by mail, can depend on getting a good Tea at our 
last reduction. ILLIAM INGR4M, 

Tea Dealer, 136 Market St., Philadelphia. 
llth ‘ 


£. McMILLIN, 
MILLINERY, 
No, 108 8. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. 


REGISTER & HOPKINS, 


No. 526 CALLOWHILL S8T., P HILA 
Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
All goods guaranteed to be as represented. 


SEVERAL VALUABLE PARMS, 
With Good Buildings thereon. In tracts of 50 to 150 
acres. Situate in Lancaster county, Pa. Conveni- 
ent to Friends’ Meetings. For sale by 

LEVI K. BROWN, Real Estate Agent, 
Goshen P. 0. 


FOR SALE, 


\ GOOD GRASS OR GRAIN FARM OF 130 
L acres, on easy terms, with goed substantia! 
buildings, on the North Pennsylvania R. BR. ; if not 
sold, will be rented with good privileges to an in- 
dustrious man. 

290 South Third street is empty, and for sale. 
Would suit a Lawyer, Doctor, or a Business Man. 
Also 7,000 acres of virgin land in Old Virginia, will 
be sold in lots to suit. Apply to the owner, 

WM. INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 

1125 4t. 136 Market St., Philada., Pa. 


FOR SALE, 


A desirable Farm, 56} acres, in Byberry, Twenty- 





y | third Ward, Philadelphia, } mile south of — 


house, on ‘‘ Byberry and Andalusia Turnpike,’’ 
miles from ‘‘ Cornwells,’’ on P. and T. R. R., same 
from Andalusia Landing. stone dwelling, 14 
rooms, suitable for two families, barn, wagonhouse, 
and other outbuildings, 2 never failing wells of good 
water, abundance of shade, and fruit in every vari- 
ety, good apple orchard, one acre each of raspber- 
ries and asparagus, nice land for trucking, a pleas- 
ant residence in a thickly settled, improvifg, heal- 
thy neighborhood. Fine building sites. Apply to 
JOHN COMLY, Byberry P. 0., Penna., or 144N. 
7th St., Phila. 


JOHN K. WILDMAN. 

No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA: 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 
AND STOCKS, 

BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will be 
farnished at the advertised rates. 1015 


ENGRAVED FORMS 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
boxes. Price $4.00. JOHN COMLY, 

144 N. Seventh St. 


This periodical circulates throughout the Rural 
Districts of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virgivia, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Iowa and Michigan ; also in the cities of New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

ADVERTI*UMENTS received by Jomu Comur, Agent, 
144 North Seventh St. 
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